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leaf in place of the aoanthus, and possibly introducing the :lactus (the 
national floral emblem of the Aztecs) in conventional form. 

The principal panel over the fireplace has a relief image, surrounded 
by ornamental foliage, of Tezcatlipoca, who, next to the principal god, 
Teotl, was the principal deity of the Aztecs. He was called Soul of the 
World, for he was regarded as the creator of heaven and earth, the mas- 
ter of all things, the Brahma of the Occident. His ears were orna- 
mented with gold rings, his hair was bound in gold cord, to which hung 
an ear of the same metal, an emblem of the prayer of the afflicted. His 
head was covered with partridge feathers, and his image is frequently 
found in sculptured stone, like Medina, surrounded by serpents. In the 
modeling of the panel, Tezcatlipoca has been treated in ornamental 
form very much in the manner of the grotesque heads of the Renais- 
sance, as Baccus or Medina. The square capital is an adoption of a 
model which was frequently covered with bas relief and hieroglyphics. 

The table is modeled after some details on some native stones at 
Teotihnacan and a column found at Tulla. 

The cornice frieze is in part a reproduction of a fragment found in 
a decayed form, on a palace at Uxmal, in which hieroglyphics formed 
the details. 

The fireplace settee is a suitable article of furniture for a library, 
and is appropriate in style, to harmonize with the design of the room. 

The color treatment of room could be made in various schemes. 

If constructional woodwork were to be mahogany (the native Mexi- 
can wood), now the most aristocratic and reliable wood. The walls to 
be in a yellowish tan, background of frieze of tan with relief ornament 
in a bluish bronze; ceiling panels in a lighter shade of yellowish tan, 
with old gold mouldings, and relief ornaments on beams, in bronze. 

Upholstery to be in a deep bluish leather, or corduroy. The dra 
peries could have the field in dark tan, and have pattern worked thereon 
in dark blues, bronzes and deep yellows. 

To a colorist there would be an infinite scope for combinations of 
color treatments. 

DECORATIVE NOTES. 

A novelty in house decoration has been introduced in France under 
the name of "peinture expresse." The "express painting" is a 
form of paper hanging. A paper covered with a smooth ground, 
apparently made of some sort of gum, is printed with designs, after the 
manner of wall-papers, but in oil colors instead of the ordinary size 
color. To apply the decoration, the back of the paper is moistened, 
and the rolls are then glued back upward on the wall to be decorated 
with strong glue. The back of the paper is well worked over with a 
rubber "squeegee," to press out the superfluous glue and insure adhe- 
rence, and the whole left to itself to dry. After it is thoroughly dry, 
ordinary paste is spread over the paper, which, of course, has the back 
outward, and the work again left for an hour. At the end of this time 
the paper will be softened, and nothing remains but to strip it off, be 
ginning at one corner and pulling gradually, when the oil-painted pat- 
tern will be found firmly adhering to the wall or ceiling. The marks 
of glue can then be washed away from the decoration, and the whole 
varnished if desired. 

CONCERNING the color treatment of the drawing-room, the most 
successful are, without doubt, those which are delicate in color ; 
but this is not attained, of necessity, by the use of a few washed 
out tints of color and a desert of broken white "ivory" or cream whites 
are certainly indispensable for the woodwork and the bulk of the 
ceiling space; but delicacy of color does not, as many apparently 
suppose, imply insipidity. There is no reason why a drawing-room 
should not be strikingin color. The walls should give the dominant tone 
— the frieze with some amount of contrast in color ; but in sympathy and 
sub-dominance to the wall color. Apart from the question of silks 
and velvets, which are beyond the class of room under consideration, 
we have excelled color surface materials in such inexpensive modern 
hangings as ingrains, talcs, etc. The drawing-room is, without doubt, 
the apartment par excellence for beauty and freshness of color. The 
most successful dominant colors, we have found to be golden yellows, 
soft greenish blues, delicate silvery greens and grays ad infinitum. 
With all these color sensations, "ivory" white must be very prevalent, 
and gilding will add a poetic touch to each and all. Without contrast- 
ing tints they will give general pleasure, and if these can be added 
of exactly the right amount and hue, then the indescribable charm 
of color will be apparent. In the application of these definite 
colors we have had in our mind chiefly talc and similar wall 
fittings, wherein we have a range of many self tints and a silken 
play of light. 




A SUGGESTION REGARDING HOTEL BED-ROOMS. 

By A. Ashmun Kelly. 

THATEVER permanent guests may 
say, certain it is that the transient 
hotel guest finds much to desire 
in the furnishings and general accessories 
of the average hotel sleeping-room. Not 
that there is lacking some attempt at 
making the room which he is under ne 
cessity of temporarily occupying com- 
fortable and home-like. It is not this. 
On the contrary, there is, perhaps, two 
much of this effort, the hotel cannot be what home is, and any 
attempt at making it appear so is sure to end in dismal, even ludicrous 
failure. 

It has been the writer's fortune to temporarily sojourn at hotels 
embracing pretty much everything under the name in this country. 
There is, to begin with, the old-fashioned country inn, where travellers 
are not frequent customers. The one ' 'best" room falls to the lot of the 
respectable guest, and as there seldom is more than one such guest at a 
time, he is sure to get it. Otherwise he would fare less comfortably, 
perhaps. Early hours rule in the house; early to bed and early to rise. 
At nine mine host is on hand with candle and matches, to show you up 
to your chamber. There is a musty smell, no mistaking that fact. 
The windows are close-reefed with drawn curtains and towel shutters. 
Perhaps the bed is overshadowed by an old-time canopy, with starchf d 
linen, flounced and laced, pendant from the sides, A feather bed, 
where it would appear as if half of all the feathers in creation were 
piled up. And if the weather be cold (for no fire is here in cold 
weather,) you will bless the feathers and the thick comfortables. If, 
on the other hand, the weather should be quite warm, you will not be 
lavish with praise for the bed. 

The carpet, an old pattern in dingy red and black, an ingrain that 
at least has the merit of being all wool, something neither love nor 
money can purchase these latter days, covers the floor. There are 
oval framed pictures of the host and his wife on the whitewashed walls, 
taken when they were younger than now, say forty years ago. Bless 
that whitewash! It isn't decorative, but it is sanitary. Bless even the 
amateurish attempt at decorating the joisted ceiling, full of curling and 
wriggling smoke lines. It is such a relief after one has been satiated 
with modern decorations. 

The country town hotel is waking up and brushing the cobwebs 
from its sleepy eyes. Modern contrivances are being put in, Some 
have a clerk and bell-boy. But the rooms remain the same. The same 
attempt at furnishing a la home. O, that their owners could see how 
futile such efforts must necessaril j be. An hundred, five hundred miles 
from home, from wife, from dear ones, I don't want any such faded 
attempts to remind me of home. But perhaps it is not designed to re- 
mind you of home. Upon second thought I think it is not. The pro- 
prietor neither knows nor cares whether you have, or ever did have, a 
home or not. His idea is that the rooms must be furnished ; they must 
have a bed, a washstand, a bureau, a chair, a carpet, all the usual but 
none of the unusual things pertaining to rooms where people sleep. 

So be it. Let us meet Boniface on this issue. True, the guest 
needs a place where he can sleep. But he doesn't want to sleep on the 
carpet. Hence, he can readily dispense with this feature of the room. 
Ever notice the smell of a room at the hotel ? Comes mostly from the 
carpet. Nice carpet it is, of course. Or was, perhaps, before years of 
hard usage destroyed its pristine glory. Full of expectorations now. 
Full of tobacco juice, full cf dust, full of stains of medicine, spilt by its 
once sickly guest; full of beer or whisky, spilt by its once intemperate 
occupant; full of this and that, dust and microbes. 

There's the window furnishings, shade, curtains or what-not, and 
almost as bad as the carpet, because they catch and retain all the vile 
odors that the room ever knows. Then the wall paper. I won't say 
aught about the alleged presence of arsenic in its coloring, because I . 
am not sure that any evil flows to the transient guest from this source. 
Prof. Chandler of New York says he is willing to sleep in a room cov- 
ered with a paper carrying ten grains of arsenic to the square yard. 
Still, he may be of better physique than some other people. But un- 
doubtedly the wall paper does catch and retain much matfer that is not 
calculated to benefit our health. Then the bureau, what do we want 
with that ? Ever open the hotel bed-room bureau out of curiosity ? 
For you never needed it for any other purpose. If you have, you have 
seen, as the writer has, the empty brandy flask, the very dirty and ilL- 
smelling pair of socks, the under-garment that had outlived its useful- 
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ness and would not repay the~cost of washing, the torn letter heads, the 
bits of letters, the newspapers, the etceteras and so on. 

I shall not attempt to outline the model hotel here. Suffice it just 
now to give a few suggestions as to how I think a hotel sleeping-room 
should be arranged or furnished, remembering that it is an apartment 
designed for transient, not permanent, guests. 

, The floor should be bare. If the boards are closely laid, let them 
be oiled and rubbed dry. If not closely laid, paint them with a mix- 
ture of ochre and zinc oxide, and putty up the cracks. Use no white 
lead paint inside a sleeping room. Any color (not containing poisonous 
matter) may be used to tint the zinc. A small, closely -woven rug at 
the bedside is all that is needed in the way of floor covering. This can 
be shaken well every day and given a sun and fresh air bath. Have 
hard-wood or painted inside blinds, and no shade or curtain hangings 
, whatever. Paint walls and ceiling. A glossy, non-porous surface is 
best, though flat colors are not objectionable. An egg-shell gloss is 
about right, however. Let the colors be restful, such as becomes a 
sleeping apartment. Quiet, cool colors, such as sea-green, pearl gray 
that is not bright, or soft tints of Indian-red, umbers and so on. No 
need of elaborate decorations. Walls and ceiling plain, with a se- 
verely plain stencilled border on the walls, in a Greek key, say. The 
woodwork should harmonize with the general effect, I have always 
thought, white the finest color, if we may call it such, for a sleeping- 
room. Or white with parti-tinted doors. Have a plain, hard wood and 
varnished washstand, a small towel rack projecting from the wall be- 
side the stand, plain white iron-stone china toilet set, furniture that is 
plainly made and well varnished, and free from textile stuffs. I would 
have no shelves or closets. 

As to towels, water, soap, etc., little need be said. They should be 
clean, of course, fresh and pure. The linen fresh from the laundry— we 
are so often justly suspicious of the bed linen. The water should be fresh 
the evening before the guest retires, and fresh when he arises, by placing 
it within his reach, outside his door, or by means of bell-boy. The soap 
ought to be fresh for every guest, just a small piece, but from the best. 



Thus the reader will see what I am at. A clean, sanitary, sweet- 
savored bedroom, holding nothing that is not needed there, and yet 
omitting no real necessity. A room that is not home -like, but which 
presents a perfect substitute therefor, where loving, home-fingers can- 
not clean and arrange things as they should be. A room where one can 
sleep and breathe pure air, and can arise in the morning fully refreshed. 

In addition, let us have electric lighting, not foul gas. Let us 
have quiet, not noise, inside even if it cannot be helped outside. 



THE JAPANESE FINE ARTS EXHIBIT AT THE COLUHBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 

OME of the choicest examples of Japan- 
ese art work, in bronzes, carved wood, 
embroidery, enamels and lacquer work, 
were exhibited at the Art Palace in the 
Exposition. Near the entrance to the 
principal exhibit was a metal Yasaka 
pagoda, with a separate model in wood, 
showing the details of the construction 
of the pagoda, the work of Keiski ISTiwa. 
The Japanese pagoda differs in construc- 
tion very materially from the Chinese pagoda, the construction of the 
different roofs being particularly artistic. The entire pagoda was 
constructed without the use of nails, the various parts being so con- 
structed as to interlock with each other; and to give stability to the 
structure a heavy pillar of metal is suspended in the centre, to give 
gravity. The pagoda was part of a Buddhist temple, and on the lowest 
section was seen a seated figure of Buddha. There was also a table, 
with incense burner. The pagoda was enriched with metallic ornaments. 
To exhibit the skill of the Japanese artists in ivory, there was a 
figure of Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy, carved in ivory by Mitsauki 
Ishikawa. The figure is not more than fourteen inches in height, but 
the work is strong and delicate, and the nearest approach to jewelry, 
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